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sort, the author 's decision is uniformly in favor of the Indians, for whom 
his book is avowedly a plea; but his partisanship does not detract from 
the value of the work, and is perhaps needed to counterbalance that of 
the earlier white authors. Indeed, it would be hard to read the details 
of the various massacres and outrages perpetrated by the white troops, as 
gleaned from their own official reports, without becoming a partisan and 
acquiescing to the decision of the committee of 1865 that, "In a large ma- 
jority of cases, Indian wars are to be traced to the aggression of lawless 
white men." (Committee appointed by resolution of congress, March 
3, 1865. Report, of 1867.) 

In the various Indian accounts of raids and battles, the book offers the 
specialist in the history of the Indians of the plains a wealth of material 
not hitherto available, while its correlation of the white accounts now 
extant would also prove useful ; but from an ethnological point of view 
it leaves much to be desired. There is no attempt to describe concretely 
the culture of the tribe, nor to explain its organization and religious con- 
cepts, factors which played a very important part in determining the 
actions of the group, as well as those of the individual. At the same 
time there are many references, to the various soldier societies for in- 
stance, which would be unintelligible to any one who had not some slight 
knowledge of the social organization of tribes of the plains. The book 
contains many concrete instances of the working of various beliefs and 
institutions, but these are unintelligible to the historian or layman, to 
whom they appear as strange customs without context or background ; at 
the same time these accounts lack the accuracy and detail necessary to 
make them of value in comparitive ethnological study. Viewed from 
this direction, the book appears as another of those hybrids, neither 
scientific or truly popular, upon which so much time and energy have 
been wasted. To the person whose interests are neither ethnological or 
historical, the book should appeal as an excellent account of frontier ad- 
venture, seen from a new angle. It contains plenty of brave deeds and 
hair-breadth escapes, the actuality of which makes them doubly interest- 
ing. 

Ralph Linton 

JAfe of Father Dc timet, S.J. (1801-1873). By E. Laveille, S.J. Au- 
thorized translation by Marian Lindsay; introduction by Charles 
Coppens, S.J. (New York: P. J. Kenedy and sons, 1915. 400 p. 
$2.75) 
The biography of this noted Jesuit missionary is a distinct contribution 
to the history of the northwest and of the Pacific coast. From his head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Father De Smet busied himself with the mission 
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field in the territories within the Missouri valley. In order to reach the 
missions on the west coast, he made several trips by boat around Cape 
Horn. The regions now included in the two Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, 
and Wyoming, as well as that portion of the Rocky mountain plateau in 
the upper valley of the Columbia, Athabasca and Saskatchewan rivers 
were crossed and re-crossed by his lines of march. He is credited with 
having traveled 180,000 miles on these journeys. Among the Indians in 
the vast territory he was a welcome and honored guest. He saw St. 
Louis develop from a frontier trading village to a leading place among 
the cities of the middle west. He long knew of the presence of gold in 
Montana and Idaho, but kept the secret and swore his Indian informants 
to secrecy in order that his missions and the entire native population 
might be spared as long as possible the fate that had overtaken the In- 
dians of California after the discovery of gold there in 1848. He wit- 
nessed the rush of population across the great plains and the rapid 
occupation by settlement of the lands west of the Missouri river. More 
than once he was called upon to act as mediator between whites and In- 
dians. If his advice had been followed our government, in many in- 
stances, might have been spared expensive conflicts and bloody reprisals 
on the part of the maddened savages. 

For students of western history and especially for that portion con- 
nected with the fur trade and steamboat traffic of the Missouri river, the 
records of this indefatigable missionary are of the utmost value. The 
author of this excellent biography has performed a considerable service 
in making available in condensed form the letters and papers of Father 
De Smet. This work and especially the four volumes of Chittenden and 
Richardson, lAfe, letters, and travels (N. Y., 1905), supply in abundant 
detail the relation of Catholic missions to the other factors of progress 
in the Missouri valley and the region lying immediately to the west and 
north. 

From Father De Smet's carefully kept diaries and other writings may 
filso be obtained a wealth of material upon the Indians of the far west 
and the frontier life of the whole region. The volume is supplied with a 
carefully prepared table of contents and index. There is also an excel- 
lent map of the territory between the Mississippi river and the Pacific 
ocean, taken from Chittenden's History of the American fur trade. 

O. G. Libby 



